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LINCOLN'S    GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS1 


^.HERE  are  three  sources 
of  authority  for  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address,  or, 
to  speak  more  concisely, 
three  successive  versions 
of  it — all  identical  in 
thought,  but  differing 
slightly  in  expression. 
The  last  of  these  is  the  regular  outgrowth  of 
the  two  which  preceded  it,  and  is  the  per- 
fected product  of  the  President's  rhetorical 
and  literary  mastery.  The  three  versions 
are: 

1.  The  original  autograph  MS.  draft, 
written  by  Mr.  Lincoln  partly  at  Washing- 
ton and  partly  at  Gettysburg. 

2.  The  version  made  by  the  shorthand  re- 
porter on  the  stand  at  Gettysburg  when  the 
President  delivered  it,  which  was  tele- 
graphed, and  was  printed  in  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country  on  the  following 
morning. 

3.  The  revised  copy  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent a  few  days  after  his  return  to  Washing- 
ton, upon  a  careful  comparison  of  his  origi- 
nal draft  and  the  printed  newspaper  version 
with  his  own  recollections  of  the  exact  form 
in  which  he  delivered  it. 

Mr.  David  Wills,  of  Gettysburg,  first  sug- 
gested the  creation  of  a  national  cemetery  on 
the  battle-field,  and  under  Governor  Cur- 
tin's  direction  and  cooperation  he  purchased 
the  land  for  Pennsylvania  and  other  States 
interested,  and  superintended  the  improve- 
ments. It  had  been  intended  to  hold  the 
dedication  ceremonies  on  October  23,   1863, 

1  In  Chapter  vii.,  Vol.  VIII.  of  "  Abraham  Lincoln  : 
A  History,"  the  authors  have  given  the  authentic  text 
of  the  famous  address  delivered  by  President  Lincoln 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery 


but  Edward  Everett,  who  was  chosen  to  de- 
liver the  oration,  had  engagements  for  that 
time,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  occasion  was 
postponed  to  November  19. 

On  November  2  Mr.  Wills  wrote  the 
President  a  formal  invitation  to  take  part  in 
the  dedication. 

These  grounds  [said  his  letter  in  part]  will 
be  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  this  sacred  pur- 
pose by  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Thursday, 
the  19th  inst.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  will  de- 
liver the  oration.  I  am  authorized  by  the  gover- 
nors of  the  different  States  to  invite  you  to  be 
present,  and  to  participate  in  these  ceremonies, 
which  will  doubtless  be  very  imposing  and  sol- 
emnly impressive.  It  is  the  desire  that,  after  the 
oration,  you,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  for- 
mally set  apart  these  grounds  to  their  sacred  use 
by  a  few  appropriate  remarks. 

Accompanying  this  official  invitation  was 
also  a  private  note  from  Mr.  Wills,  which 
said: 

As  the  hotels  in  our  town  will  be  crowded  and 
in  confusion  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  inclosed 
invitation,  I  write  to  invite  you  to  stop  with  me. 
I  hope  you  will  feel  it  your  duty  to  lay  aside  press- 
ing business  for  a  day  to  come  on  here  to  perform 
this  last  sad  rite  to  our  brave  soldier  dead,  on  the 
19th  inst.  Governor  Curtin  and  Hon.  Edward 
Everett  will  be  my  guests  at  that  time,  and  if  you 
come  you  will  please  join  them  at  my  house. 

From  the  above  date  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  little  more  than  two  weeks 
"in  which  to  prepare  the  remarks  he  might 
intend  to  make.     It  was  a  time  when  he  was 

both  in  type  and  in  facsimile  of  the  President's  hand- 
writing, as  well  as  the  principal  points  in  its  history. 
To  show  how  that  text  was  established,  and  to  explain 
some  additional  details,  are  the  objects  of  this  paper. 
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extremely  busy,  not  alone  with  the  important 
and  complicated  military  affairs  in  the  vari- 
ous armies,  but  also  with  the  consideration 
of  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  which 
was  to  meet  early  in  December.  There  was 
even  great  uncertainty  whether  he  could  take 
enough  time  from  his  pressing  official  duties 
to  go  to  Gettysburg  at  all.  Up  to  the  17th 
of  November,  only  two  days  before  the  cere- 
monies, no  definite  arrangements  for  the 
journey  had  been  made.  The  whole  cabinet 
had  of  course  been  invited,  as  well  as  the 
President,  and  on  the  17  th,  which  was  Tues- 
day, Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  Secretary  Chase : 

I  expected  to  see  you  here  at  cabinet  meeting, 
and  to  say  something  about  going  to  Gettysburg. 
There  will  be  a  train  to  take  and  return  us.  The 
time  for  starting  is  not  yet  fixed  ;  but  when  it 
shall  be  I  will  notify  you. 

However,  Mr.  Chase  had  already  written 
a  note  to  Mr.  Wills,  expressing  his  inability 
to  go,  and  apparently  a  little  later  on  the 
same  day  Secretary  Stanton  sent  the  Presi- 
dent this  "time-table"  for  the  trip: 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  : 
First,  to  leave  Washington  Thursday  morning 
at  6  A.  M.  Second,  to  leave  Baltimore  at  8  a.m., 
arriving  at  Gettysburg  at  twelve,  noon,  thus  giv- 
ing two  hours  to  view  the  ground  before  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  commence.  Third,  to  leave 
Gettysburg  at  6  P.  M.,and  arrive  at  Washington 
at  midnight,  thus  doing  all  in  one  day. 

Upon  this  proposition  Mr.  Lincoln,  with 
his  unfailing  common-sense  judgment,  made 
this  indorsement : 

I  do  not  like  this  arrangement.  I  do  not  wish 
to  so  go  that  by  the  slightest  accident  we  fail  en- 
tirely ;  and,  at  the  best,  the  whole  to  be  a  mere 
breathless  running  of  the  gantlet.      But  any  way. 

There  is  no  decisive  record  of  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  the  first  sentences  of  his  pro- 
posed address.  He  probably  followed  his 
usual  habit  in  such  matters,  using  great  de- 
liberation in  arranging  his  thoughts,  and 
molding  his  phrases  mentally,  waiting  to  re- 
duce them  to  writing  until  they  had  taken 
satisfactory  form. 

There  was  much  greater  necessity  for  such 
precaution  in  this  case,  because  the  invita- 
tion specified  that  the  address  of  dedication 
should  only  be  "a  few  appropriate  remarks." 
Brevity  in  speech  and  writing  was  one  of 
Lincoln's  marked  characteristics;  but  in  this 


instance  there  existed  two  other  motives  cal- 
culated to  strongly  support  his  natural  in- 
clination. One  was  that  Mr.  Everett  would 
be  quite  certain  to  make  a  long  address ;  the 
other,  the  want  of  opportunity  even  to  think 
leisurely  about  what  he  might  desire  to  say. 
All  this  strongly  confirms  the  correctness  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  Hon.  James  Speed, 
in  an  interview  printed  in  the  "Louisville 
Commercial"  in  November,  1879,  that  the 
President  told  him  that  "the  day  before  he 
left  Washington  he  found  time  to  write 
about  half  of  his  speech." 

The  President's  criticism  of  the  time-table 
first  suggested  must  have  struck  Secretary 
Stanton  as  having  force,  for  the  arrangement 
was  changed,  so  that  instead  of  starting  on 
1  hursday  morning,  the  day  of  the  cere- 
monies, the  President's  special  train  left 
W  ashington  at  noon  of  Wednesday  the  18th. 
Three  members  of  the  cabinet — Mr.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Usher,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  Mr.  Blair,  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral— accompanied  the  President,  as  did  the 
Trench  minister  M.  Mercier,  the  Italian 
minister  M.  Bertinatti,  and  several  legation 
secretaries  and  attaches.  Mr.  Lincoln  also 
had  with  him  his  private  secretary  Mr.  iSic- 
olay,  and  his  assistant  private  secretary 
Colonel  John  Hay.  Captain  H.  A.  Wise  of 
the  navy  and  Mrs.  Wise  (daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Everett)  were  also  of  the  party;  like- 
wise a  number  of  newspaper  correspondents 
from  Washington,  and  a  military  guard  of 
honor  to  take  part  in  the  Gettysburg  proces- 
sion. Other  parties  of  military  officers 
joined  the  train  on  the  way. 

No  accident  or  delay  occurred,  and  the 
party  arrived  in  Gettysburg  about  nightfall. 
According  to  invitation  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Wills,  while  the  members 
of  the  cabinet,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sons of  his  party,  were  entertained  elsewhere. 

Except  during  its  days  of  battle  the  little 
town  of  Gettysburg  had  never  been  so  full 
of  people.  After  the  usual  supper  hour  the 
streets  literally  swarmed  with  visitors,  and 
the  stirring  music  of  regimental  bands  and 
patriotic  glee-clubs  sounded  in  many  direc- 
tions. With  material  so  abundant,  and  en- 
thusiasm so  plentiful,  a  serenading  party 
soon  organized  itself  to  call  on  prominent 
personages  for  impromptu  speeches,  and  of 
course  the  President  could  not  escape. 

The  crowd  persisted  in  calling  him  out, 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  himself  only  long 
enough  to  utter  the  few  commonplace  ex- 
cuses which  politeness  required.     He  said: 
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I  appear  before  you,  fellow-citizens,  merely  to 
thank  you  for  this  compliment.  The  inference 
is  a  very  fair  one  that  you  would  hear  me  for  a 
little  while  at  least,  were  I  to  commence  to  make 
a  speech.  I  do  not  appear  before  you  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  so,  and  for  several  substantial  rea- 
sons. The  most  substantial  of  these  is  that  I  have 
no  speech  to  make.  In  my  position  it  is  some- 
what important  that  I  should  not  say  any  foolish 
things.  [A  voice:  If  you  can  help  it.]  It  very 
often  happens  that  the  only  way  to  help  it  is  to 
say  nothing  at  all.  Believing  that  is  my  present 
condition  this  evening,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  excuse 
me  from  addressing  you  further. 

The  crowd  followed  the  music  to  seek 
other  notabilities,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  short  speeches  from  Secretary 
Seward,  Representatives  McPherson  and 
McKnight,  Judge  Shannon,  Colonel  John 
W.  Forney,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  and  perhaps 
others.  These  addresses  were  not  altogether 
perfunctory.  A  certain  political  tension  ex- 
isted throughout  the  entire  war  period,  which 
rarely  failed  to  color  every  word  of  a  public 
speaker,  and  attune  the  ear  of  every  public 
listener  to  subtle  and  oracular  meanings. 
Even  in  this  ceremonial  gathering  there  was 
a  keen  watchfulness  for  any  sign  or  omen 
which  might  disclose  a  drift  in  popular  feel- 
ing, either  on  the  local  Pennsylvania  quarrel 
between  Cameron  and  Curtin,  or  the  final 
success  or  failure  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation ;  or  whether  the  President  would 
or  would  not  succeed  himself  by  a  renomina- 
tion  and  reelection  in  the  coming  campaign 
of  1864.  I       ! 

There  were  still  here  and  there  ultra-radi- 
cal newspapers  that  suspected  and  questioned 
Seward's  hearty  support  of  the  emancipation 
policy.  These  made  favorable  note  of  his 
little  address  in  which  he  predicted  that  the 
war  would  end  in  the  removal  of  slavery, 
and  that  "when  that  cause  is  removed,  sim- 
ply by  the  operation  of  abolishing  it,  as  the 
origin  and  agent  of  the  treason  that  is  with- 
out justification  and  without  parallel,  we 
shall  henceforth  be  united,  be  only  one  coun- 
try, having  only  one  hope,  one  ambition,  and 
one  destiny." 

Speech-making  finally  came  to  an  end,  and 
such  of  the  visitors  as  were  blessed  with 
friends  or  good  luck  sought  the  retirement 
of  their  rooms,  where  in  spite  of  brass-bands 
and  glee-clubs,  and  the  restless  tramping  of 
the  less  fortunate  along  the  sidewalks,  they 
slept  the  slumber  of  mental,  added  to  physi- 
cal, weariness. 

It  was  after  the  breakfast  hour  on  the 


morning  of  the  19th  that  the  writer,  Mr. 
Lincoln's  private  secretary,  went  to  the  up- 
per room  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Wills  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  occupied,  to  report  for  duty, 
and  remained  with  the  President  while  he 
finished  writing  the  Gettysburg  address,  dur- 
ing the  short  leisure  he  could  utilize  for  this 
purpose  before  being  called  to  take  his  place 
in  the  procession,  which  was  announced  on 
the  program  to  move  promptly  at  ten  o'clock. 

There  is  neither  record,  evidence,  nor 
well-founded  tradition  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
any  writing,  or  made  any  notes,  on  the  jour- 
ney between  Washington  and  Gettysburg. 
The  train  consisted  of  four  passenger- 
coaches,  and  either  composition  or  writing 
would  have  been  extremely  troublesome  amid 
all  the  movement,'  the  noise,  the  conversa- 
tion, the  greetings,  and  the  questionings 
which  ordinary  courtesy  required  him  to  un- 
dergo in  these  surroundings ;  but  still  worse 
would  have  been  the  rockings  and  joltings 
of  the  train,  rendering  writing  virtually  im- 
possible. Mr.  Lincoln  carried  in  his  pocket 
the  autograph  manuscript  of  so  much  of  his 
address  as  he  had  written  at  Washington  the 
day  before.  Precisely  what  that  was  the 
reader  can  now  see  by  turning  to  the  fac- 
simile reproduction  of  the  original  draft, 
which  is  for  the  first  time  printed  and  made 
public  in  this  article.  It  fills  one  page  of 
the  letter-paper  at  that  time  habitually  used 
in  the  Executive  Mansion,  containing  the 
plainly  printed  blank  heading;  both  paper 
and  print  giving  convincing  testimony  to  the 
simple  and  economical  business  methods 
then  prevailing  in  the  White  House.  (See 
pages  6  and  7.) 

This  portion  of  the  manuscript  begins 
with  the  line  "Four  score  and  seven  years 
ago,"  and  ends  "It  is  rather  for  us  the  liv- 
ing," etc.  The  whole  of  this  first  page — 
nineteen  lines — is  written  in  ink  in  the  Presi- 
dent's strong  clear  hand,  without  blot  or 
erasure ;  and  the  last  line  is  in  the  following 
form :  "  It  is  rather  for  us  the  living  to  stand 
here,"  the  last  three  words  being,  like  the 
rest,  in  ink.  From  the  fact  that  this  sen- 
tence is  incomplete,  we  may  infer  that  at  the 
time  of  writing  it  in  Washington  the  remain- 
der of  the  sentence  was  also  written  in  ink 
on  another  piece  of  paper.  But  when,  at 
Gettysburg  on  the  morning  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, Mr.  Lincoln  finished  his  manuscript, 
he  used  a  lead  pencil,  with  which  he  crossed 
out  the  last  three  words  of  the  first  page, 
and  wrote  above  them  in  pencil  "we  here  be 
dedica,"  at  which  point  he  took  up  a  new 


•  *■* 
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ft 


FACSIMILE    OF    THE    SECOND    SHEET   OF   THE    ORIGINAL    MANUSCRIPT, 
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half  sheet  of  paper — not  white  letter-paper 
as  before,  but  a  bluish-gray  foolscap  of  large 
size  with  wide'  lines,  habitually  used  by  him 
for  long  or  formal  documents,  and  on  this 
he  wrote,  all  in  pencil,  the  remainder  of  the 
word,  and  of  the  first  draft  of  the  address, 
comprising  a  total  of  nine  lines  and  a  half. 
(See  page  8.) 

The  time  occupied  in  this  final  writing 
was  probably  about  an  hour,  for  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  left  the  breakfast  table  before 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
cession began  at  ten.  The  grand  marshal  of 
the  day  had  made  preparations  for  an  im- 
posing procession,  and  to  this  end,  instead  of 
carriages  ordinarily  used  on  such  occasions, 
had  arranged  that  the  President  and  other 
dignitaries  should  ride  to  the  grounds  on 
horseback.  We  learn  from  the  newspaper 
reports  that  at  about  ten  o'clock  the  Presi- 
dent issued  from  Mr.  Wills's  house  attired 
in  black,  with  white  gauntlets  upon  his 
hands ;  that  as  soon  as  he  had  mounted  he 
was  besieged  by  a  crowd  eager  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  and  that  the  marshals  had 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  the  people  to  de- 
sist and  allow  him  to  sit  in  peace  upon  his 
horse.  Secretaries  Seward,  Blair,  and  Usher 
also  mounted  horses,  as  did  others  of  the 
official  retinue.  There  were  the  usual  de- 
lays incident  to  such  occasions,  rather  ag- 
gravated in  this  instance  by  the  fact  that  in- 
tense curiosity  to  see  the  battle-field  had 
already  drawn  thither  the  larger  part  of  the 
great  crowd  in  the  village  without  waiting 
to  join  the  procession;  so  that  for  want 
of  numbers  the  pageant  did  not  make  the 
imposing  display  which  had  been  antici- 
pated. 

The  procession,  however,  finally  moved, 
and  at  about  eleven  o'clock  the  Presidential 
party  reached  the  platform.  Mr.  Everett, 
the  orator  of  the  day,  arrived  fully  half  an 
hour  later,  and  there  was  still  further  wait- 
ing before  the  military  bodies  and  civic  spec- 
tators could  be  properly  ranged  and  sta- 
tioned. It  was  therefore  fully  noon  before 
Mr.  Everett  began  his  address,  after  which, 
for  two  hours,  he  held  the  assembled  multi- 
tude in  rapt  attention  with  his  eloquent  de- 
scription and  argument,  his  polished  diction, 
his  carefully  studied  and  practised  delivery. 

When  he  had  concluded,  and  the  band  had 
performed  the  usual  musical  interlude.  Pres- 


ident Lincoln  rose  to  fill  the  part  assigned 
him  in  the  program.  It  was  entirely  natural 
for  every  one  to  expect  that  this  would  con- 
sist of  a  few  perfunctory  words,  the  mere 
formality  of  official  dedication.  There  is 
every  probability  that  the  assemblage  re- 
garded Mr.  Everett  as  the  mouthpiece,  the 
organ  of  expression  of  the  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  the  hour,  and  took  it  for  granted  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  there  as  a  mere  official 
figure-head,  the  culminating  decoration,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  elaborately  planned  pageant 
of  the  day.  They  were  therefore  totally 
unprepared  for  what  they  heard,  and  could 
not  immediately  realize  that  his  words,  and 
not  those  of  the  carefully  selected  orator, 
were  to  carry  the  concentrated  thought  of 
the  occasion  like  a  trumpet-peal  to  farthest 
posterity. 

The  newspaper  records  indicate  that  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  began  to  speak,  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  manuscript  first  draft  of  his  address 
which  he  had  finished  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore. But  it  is  the  distinct  recollection  of 
the  writer,  who  sat  within  a  few  feet  of  him, 
that  he  did  not  read  from  the  written  pages, 
though  that  impression  was  naturally  left 
upon  many  of  his  auditors.  That  it  was  not 
a  mere  mechanical  reading  is,  however,  more 
definitely  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  deliver  the  address  in 
the  exact  form  in  which  his  first  draft  is 
written.  It  was  taken  down  in  shorthand  by 
the  reporter  for  the  "Associated  Press,"  tel- 
egraphed to  the  principal  cities,  and  printed 
on  the  following  morning  in  the  leading 
newspapers. 

It  would  also  appear  that  a  few,  but  only 
a  very  few,  independent  shorthand  reports 
or  abstracts  were  made  by  other  correspon- 
dents. 

For  all  practical  purposes  of  criticism, 
therefore,  the  three  versions  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  namely:  (1) 
The  first  draft;  (2)  the  Associated  Press 
report ;  (3)  the  revised  autograph  copy,  may 
be  used  as  standards  of  comparison,  and  for 
this  purpose  these  three  versions  are  here 
arranged  in  successive  lines.  The  middle 
line,  or  Associated  Press  report  (the  one 
printed  in  the  New  York  dailies),  is  in  ital- 
ics, and  the  transition  which  the  address  un- 
derwent at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself 
is  thus  exactly  shown. 


(Autograph  Original  Draft.)  —  Four  score~and''seven  years  ago'our  fathers  brought  forth, 
(Associated     Press      Report.)  —  Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
(Revised  Autograph  Copy.)  —  Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
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upon  this  continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
upon  this  continent  a  new  Nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
on  this  continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 

"all  men  are  created  equal." 

all  men  are  created  equal.      [Applause.] 

all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 
Noiv  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  Nation  or  any  Nation  so 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war;  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 

conceived,  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.     We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  died' 

We  are     ?net     to  dedicate     a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those  who 

We  have  come  to  dedicate    a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who 

here,  that  the  nation  might  live.     This  we  may  in  all  propriety  do. 

here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 

here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.       It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 

should  do  this. 
should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate — we  can  not  consecrate— we  can  not  hallow — 
But  in  a  larger  sense  tve  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate— we  can  not  consecrate— we  can  not  hallow— 

this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  hallowed  it  far  above 
this  ground.  The  brave  men  living  and  dead  who  struggled  here  have  cotisecrated  it  far  above 
this  ground.    The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  above 

our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 

our  power  to  add  or  detract.      [Applause.]      The  world  will  little  note  nor  long   reniem- 

our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 

ber what  we  say  here ;  while  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 

ber  what  we  say  here,    but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  [Applause.]         It  is 

ber  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 

rather  for  us,  the  living, 

for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they 
for    us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 

we  here  be  dedicated  to  the  great 

have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.     [Applause.]    It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 

f ought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 

task  remaining  before  us— that,  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devo- 
cated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us-  thatfromthesehonored  dead  wetakeincreaseddevo- 

cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion— that  we  here  highly  resolve 
Hon  to  that  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  tve  here  highly  ra- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion— that  we  here  highly  re- 

these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that  the  nation, 

solve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [applause]  ;  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God, 
solve  that  these  dead  shall  nothave  died  in  vain—  that  this  nation,         under  God, 
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shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 

have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  ;  arid  that  governments  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the 

shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 


people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


[Long  continued  applause.] 


If  now  we  make  the  comparative  analysis, 
we  find  that  between  the  first  draft  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  it,  and  the  Associated  Press 
report  as  he  delivered  it.  the  following  es- 
sential changes  occurred : 

1.  The  phrase,  "Those  who  died  here," 
was  changed  to  "Those  who  here  gave  their 
lives."    This  was  a  gain  in  rhetorical  form. 

2.  The  entire  sentence,  "This  we  may  in 
all  propriety  do,"  was  changed  to  "It  is  al- 
together fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this."  It  was  a  mere  recasting  of  the 
phrase  for  greater  emphasis. 

3.  The  sentence  in  the  original  draft,  "It 
is  rather  for  us  the  living  we  here  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us," 
was  transformed  into  two  sentences,  thus : 
"  It  is  for  us  the  living  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us."  This  is  a  repetition 
and  slight  amplification  of  the  sentence  and 
thought.  The  "we"  in  the  original  was  of 
course  a  mere  slip  of  the  pencil — "to"  hav- 
ing been  intended. 

4.  The  phrase,  "Shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,"  was  changed  as  follows: 
"Shall,  under  God.  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom."  a  change  which  added  dignity 
and  solemnity. 

The  above  changes  show  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln did  not  read  his  address,  but  that  he 
delivered  it  from  the  fullness  and  concise- 
ness of  thought  and  memory,  rounding  it  out 
to  nearly  its  final  rhetorical  completeness. 
The  changes  may  have  been  prompted  by 
the  oratorical  impulse  of  the  moment ;  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  in  the  interval  of  four 
hours  occupied  by  coming  to  the  grounds, 
and  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Everett's  oration, 
he  fashioned  the  phrases  anew  in  his  silent 
thought,  and  had  them  ready  for  use  when 
he  rose  to  speak. 

The  other  changes  were  merely  verbal : 
as,  "have  come"  changed  to  "are  met"  ;  "a" 
changed  to  "the"  ;  "for"  changed  to  "of"  : 
"the"  changed  to  "that";  "hallowed" 
changed  to  "consecrated";  the  word  "poor" 
omitted ;  "while"  changed  to  "but"  ;  "these" 


changed  to  "that  the";  "government" 
changed  to  "governments";  and  the  word 
"and"  interpolated  in  the  last  sentence. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  are  clearly  errors 
of  the  shorthand.  Such  variation  as  existed 
between  the  print  in  New  York  dailies  and 
in  other  cities  (excepting  of  course  the  inde- 
pendent abstracts)  seem  due  either  to  tele- 
graph operators  or  newspaper  type-setting 
and  proof-reading. 

The  delivery  of  the  address  formed  the 
conclusion  of  the  dedication  ceremonies,  and 
the  same  evening  about  six  o'clock  the  Presi- 
dential party  left  Gettysburg  on  their  special 
train,  arriving  at  Washington  near  mid- 
night. It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  received 
little  attention  or  appreciation  from  those 
who  heard  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  report  printed  above  shows  that 
during  its  delivery  it  was  six  times  inter- 
rupted by  applause;  and  on  the  next  day 
Mr.  Everett,  who  had  accompanied  the  Pres- 
ident to  Washington,  sent  him  the  following 
note : 

My  dear  Sir  :  Not  wishing  to  intrude  upon 
your  privacy  when  you  must  be  much  engaged, 
I  beg  leave  in  this  way  to  thank  you  very  sin- 
cerely for  your  great  thoughtfulness  for  my 
daughter's  accommodation  on  the  platform  yes- 
terday, and  much  kindness  to  me  and  mine  at 
Gettysburg.  Permit  me  also  to  express  my  great 
admiration  of  the  thoughts  expressed  by  you  with 
such  eloquent  simplicity  and  appropriateness  at 
the  consecration  of  the  cemetery.  I  should  be 
glad  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  came  as  near 
the  central  idea  of  the  occasion  in  two  hours  as 
you  did  in  two  minutes.  My  son,  who  parted  from 
me  at  Baltimore,  and  my  daughter  concur  in  this 
statement. 


Mr.  Lincoln's  acknowledgment  of  this 
compliment  from  so  fine  a  critic  was  in  his 
usual  tone  of  frank  modesty. 

Your  kind  note  of  to-day  is  received.  In  our 
respective  parts  yesterday,  you  could  not  have 
been  excused  to  make  a  short  address,  nor  I  a 
long  one.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  in  your 
judgment  the  little  I  did  say  was  not  a  failure. 
Of  course  I  knew  that  Mr.  Everett  would  not  fail; 
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and  yet,  while  the  whole  discourse  was  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  will  be  of  great  value,  there  were 
passages  in  it  which  transcended  myexpectations. 
The  point  made  against  the  theory  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  being  only  an  agency  whose 
principals  are  the  States  was  new  to  me,  and,  as 
I  think,  is  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  national 
supremacy.  The  tribute  to  our  noble  women  for 
their  angel  ministering  to  the  suffering  soldiers 
surpasses  in  its  way,  as  do  the  subjects  of  it,  what- 
ever has  gone  before. 

Four  days  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  return  to 
Washington,  Mr.  Wills  once  more  wrote 
him,  saying : 

On  behalf  of  the  States  interested  in  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  here,  I  request  of  you  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  of  the  dedicatory  remarks  delivered 
by  you  here  last  Thursday.  We  desire  them  to 
be  placed  with  the  correspondence  and  other  pa- 
pers connected  with  the  project. 

To  comply  with  this  request,  the  President 
reexamined  his  original  draft,  and  the  ver- 
sion which  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
and  saw  that,  because  of  the  variations  be- 
tween them,  the  first  seemed  incomplete,  and 
the  others  imperfect.  By  his  direction, 
therefore,  his  secretaries  made  copies  of  the 
Associated  Press  report  as  it  was  printed  in 
several  prominent  newspapers.  Comparing 
these  with  his  original  draft,  and  with  his 
own  fresh  recollection  of  the  form  in  which 
he  delivered  it,  he  made  a  new  autograph 
copy — a  careful  and  deliberate  revision — 
which  has  become  the  standard  and  authen- 
tic text. 

In  addition  to  that  from  Mr.  Wills,  other 
requests  soon  came  to  him  for  autograph 
copies.  The  number  he  made,  and  for  what 
friends,  cannot  now  be  confidently  stated, 
though  it  was  probably  half  a  dozen  or  more, 
all  written  by  him  with  painstaking  care  to 
correspond  word  for  word  with  his  revision. 
If  in  any  respect  they  differed  from  each 
other,  it  was  due  to  accident,  and  against  his 
intention.  At  this  period  of  the  war  unusual 
efforts  were  being  made  to  collect  funds  for 
the  use  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  send- 
ing supplies  and  relief  in  various  forms  to 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  army  hospitals 
and  camps  in  the  south.  During  that  au- 
tumn the  President  had  given  the  original 
manuscript  of  his  final  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation to  a  fair  held  at  Chicago  for  this 
object,  at  the  close  of  which  the  manuscript 
was  sold  at  auction  for  the  handsome  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars.  The  managers  of 
other  fairs  naturally  wished  to  take  similar 
advantage  of  his  personal  popularity.     Thus 


Mr.  Everett  wrote  him  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1864: 

I  shall  have  the  honor  of  forwarding  to  you 
by  express,  to-day  or  on  Monday  next,  a  copy  of 
the  authorized  edition  of  my  Gettysburg  address 
and  of  the  remarks  made  by  yourself,  and  the 
other  matters  connected  with  the  ceremonial  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Cemetery.  It  appeared, 
owing  to  unavoidable  delays,  only  yesterday. 

I  have  promised  to  give  the  manuscript  of  my 
address  to  Mrs.  Governor  Fish  of  New  York,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  of  the 
Metropolitan  fair.  It  would  add  very  greatly  to 
its  value  if  I  could  bind  up  with  it  the  manu- 
script of  your  dedicatory  remarks,  if  you  happen 
to  have  preserved  it. 

I  would  further  venture  to  request,  that  you 
would  allow  me  also  to  bind  up  in  the  volume  the 
very  obliging  letter  of  the  20th  November,  1863, 
which  you  did  me  the  favor  to  write  me.  I  shall 
part  with  it  with  much  reluctance,  and  I  shrink 
a  little  from  the  apparent  indelicacy  of  giving 
some  publicity  to  a  letter  highly  complimentary 
to  myself.  But  as  its  insertion  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  volume  when  sold  at  the 
fair,  I  shall,  if  I  have  your  kind  permission,  waive 
all  other  considerations. 

To  this  request  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  under 
date  of  February  4  : 

Yours  of  January  30th  was  received  four  days 
ago ;  and  since  then  the  address  mentioned  has 
arrived.  Thank  you  for  it.  I  send  herewith  the 
manuscript  of  my  remarks  at  Gettysburg,  which, 
with  my  note  to  you  of  November  20th,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  our  sofdiers, 
as  you  have  requested. 

Baltimore  also  was"  being  stirred  by  the 
same  spirit  of  national  patriotism,  and  a 
novel  attraction  was  planned  in  aid  of  its 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fair,  the  opening  day 
of  which  was  fixed  for  April  18,  1864.  On 
the  5th  of  February  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy,  author 
of  "Swallow  Barn"  and  other  novels,  and 
Colonel  Alexander  Bliss,  then  serving  on  the 
military  staff  of  General  Schenck  command- 
ing at  Baltimore,  sent  a  circular  to  promi- 
nent American  authors,  soliciting  from  each 
a  page  or  two  of  autograph  manuscript  to 
be  published  in  facsimile  in  a  small  quarto 
volume  and  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fair.  Some  time  in  the  month  of  February 
George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  who  was  in 
Washington,  made  verbal  application  to  the 
President,  on  their  behalf,  for  an  autograph 
copy  of  his  Gettysburg  address,  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  volume.  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote 
and  sent  them  a  copy ;  and  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  it  was  written  on  both  sides  of 
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a  letter  sheet,  and  on  that  account  was  not 
available  to  be  used  in  the  process  of  litho- 
graphing, he  made  them  a  second  copy,  writ- 
ten only  on  one  side  of  the  letter  pages, 
this  was  sent  to  the  committee  on  March  11, 
1864,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  was  permitted  to 
keep  the  first;  which  appears  recently  to 
have  passed,  with  other  papers  of  the  great 
historian,  into  the  possession  of  the  Lenox 
Library.  The  Baltimore  committee  had  the 
other  duly  lithographed  and  printed  in  their 
volume,  and  it  was  sold  at  the  fair.  The 
first  facsimile  in  the  book  of  two  hundred 
pages  is  that  of  the  "Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner," the  second,  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg address,  and  the  last,  "Home,  Sweet 
Home";  while  between  them  are  autograph 
specimen-pages  from  the  writings  of  nearly 
a  hundred  American  authors.1  It  is  this 
Baltimore  facsimile  which  by  frequent  pho- 
tographs, and  therefore  exact  reproduction, 
has  properly  become  the  standard  text,  and 
which,  not  having  heretofore  been  given  in 
"The  Century  Magazine,"  is  printed  on 
pages  14  and  15,  slightly  reduced  in  size. 
The  originals  of  the  whole  collection  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Alexander 
Bliss,  of  Washington,  U.  C,  who,  as  one  of 
the  committee,  conducted  the  correspondence 
in  gathering  it. 

Having  made  a  comparison  of  the  Presi- 
dent's original  draft  with  the  Associated 
Press  report  printed  in  the  newspapers,  it 
will  now  be  interesting  to  compare  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  report  with  the  final  revision. 
A  careful  examination  shows  that  there  were 
in  all  thirteen  changes;  that  seven  of  these 
are  a  mere  return  to,  or  restoration  of,  words 
in  the  first  draft,  correcting  the  errors  which 
evidently  occurred  in  the  transmission  by 
telegraph  and  the  newspaper  type-setting, 
namely:  "are  met"  changed  back  to  "have 
come";  "the"  changed  back  to  "a";  "of" 
changed  back  to  "for";  "power"  changed 
back  to  "poor  power";  "the"  changed  back 
to  "these";  "governments"  changed  back  to 
"government"  ;  "and"  omitted  from  the  last 
sentence,  as  at  first. 

The  other  six  changes  are  the  President's 
own  deliberate  revision,  namely:  "upon" 
changed  to  "on";  "it"  changed  to  "that 
field";  "they  have"  changed  to  "they  who 
fought  here  have";  "carried  on"  changed 
to  "advanced";  "they  here  gave"  changed 
to  "they  gave";  and  the  phrase  "shall  un- 
der God"  transposed  to  read  "under  God 
shall." 


By  this  comparative  analysis  we  have 
clearly  before  us  in  every  detail  the  whole 
process  of  growth  and  perfection  which  the 
Gettysburg  address  underwent  fronu  the 
original  draft  to  the  final  artistic  form  in 
which,  after  mature  reflection,  he  desired  it 
should  stand.  That  this  amplifying  process 
was  important  and  valuable  in  a  literary 
point  of  view  is  evident.  But  if  we  count 
the  changes,  five  in  number,  between  the 
original  draft  and  the  spoken  address,  and 
six  more  between  the  spoken  address  and  the 
final  revision,  and  then  study  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  changes,  we  see  that  in  the 
elements  of  brevity  and  force  of  statement, 
philosophic  breadth  of  thought,  and  terse, 
vigorous  expression — in  short,  in  everything 
except  mere  rhetorical  finish,  the  first  draft 
is  as  complete  and  worthy  of  admiration  as 
the  final  revision. 

In  the  almost  universal  attention  and  com- 
ment which  the  address  has  received  from 
scholars  and  critics,  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
many  attempts  should  have  been  made  to 
trace  its  source  by  a  search  for  parallels  to 
some  of  its  phrases,  especially  to  the  sentence 
with  which  it  closes,  "that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."  The  fol- 
lowing among  others  have  been  cited: 

i.  The  depressed  vassal  of  the  old  Continent 
becomes  co-legislator,  and  co-ruler,  in  a  govern- 
ment where  all  power  is  from  the  people,  and  in 
the  people,  and  for  the  people. — [From  "  The  Ad- 
vancement of  Society  in  Knowledge  and  Religion. " 
By  James  Douglas.  Edinburgh,  1 830,  3d  edition, 
p.  70.  First  edition  published  in  1825.  Also  in 
' '  Rhetorical  Reader, "  by  Ebenezer  Porter.  An- 
dover,  1831,  p.  196.] 

2.  The  people's  government :  made  for  the  peo- 
ple ;  made  by  the  people ;  and  answerable  to  the 
people. — [From  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne, 
United  States  Senate,  January  26,  1830.] 

3.  A  democracy  — that  is,  a  government  of  all 
the  people,  by  all  the  people,  for  all  the  people. 
—  [From  a  speech  by  Theodore  Parker  at  the 
New  England  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  Boston, 
May  29,  1850.] 

4.  Unlike  Europe,  there  are  no  disaffected  peo- 
ple in  this  country  for  a  foe  to  tamper  with.  The 
government  is  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
with  the  people.  It  is  the  people.— [From  Lieu- 
tenant M.  F.  Maury's  Report  of  August,  1851,  on 
the  Subject  of  Fortifications,  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
5,  32d  Congress,  1st  Session.] 

The  mere  arrangement  of  these  quotations 
in  their  chronological  order  shows  how  un- 
just is  any  inference  that  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
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his  sentence  at  second  hand.  There  is  no  lar  sovereignty,"  the  issue  between  the  dis- 
more  reason  to  suppose  that  he  copied  his  putants  being  only  in  what  manner  the  pop- 
phrase  from  Theodore  Parker,  than  there  is  ular  will  should  be  exercised.  In  Lincoln's 
that  Parker  copied  his  from  Daniel  Webster,  Ohio  speeches  of  1859  are  found  some  of 
or  Webster  his  from  James  Douglas.  All  his  strongest  formulas  embodying  this  idea : 
these  are  plainly  coincidences  growing  out  "Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  every- 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  topic.  thing" ;  "The  people  of  these  United  States 
Mr.  Lincoln's  humble  birth,  the  experi-  are  the  rightful  masters  of  both  congresses 
ences  of  his  boyhood,  and  all  the  incidents  and  courts,  not  to  overthrow  the  Constitu- 
in  the  rugged  path  of  his  self-education  for  tion,  but  to  overthrow  the  men  who  pervert 
political  service,  imbued  him  with  a  deep  the  Constitution."  In  his  first  inaugural  he 
sympathy  for,  and  an  unswerving  faith  in,  said  he  would  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
the  people  as  a  political  entity  and  power,  as  far  as  practicable,  "unless  my  rightful 
His  speeches  probably  contain  more  genuine  masters,  the  American  people,  shall  with- 
expressions  of  this  sympathy  and  faith  than  hold  the  requisite  means,  or  in  some  authori- 
those  of  any  other  American  statesman.  The  tative  manner  direct  the  contrary."  "This 
whole  of  the  great  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  country  with  its  institutions  belongs  to  the 
hinged  itself  upon  this  essential  idea,  which  people  who  inhabit  it."  "Why  should  there 
Douglas  crystallized  into  his  phrase  "popu-  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate 

Cr<TijL>Y  lfi-c^>0  tuv^oo  jt-zAs-eA+s  te&^i«j  <^o   ^/j|4%d 

AJ^^ca*   /j/0-*   "XsfUTV^   t*Jn-6  sfCest-O   A*Gsu~<J /fcfaii^r ^i+ej 
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£jc£& t*s*>  c*su/  /Ti^f^*  <20+*A*4&£ZZL-m  us~es  cjl~~s  (Ko^cr 

(K&i*t*r  J&if&V  Wfr&r  1&&ts  c>&*<J  -A^jO,    <zZT/4  -firr&t 
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s^Ua^oC^/  /£Le-9Uf  /sfvej£&  /foaAs*>>  e*  (h*****  /si<£:£&  trfjtuu* 
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justice  of  the  people?"  "If  the  almighty  whether  a  constitutional  republic  or  democ- 
ruler  of  nations,  with  His  eternal  truth  and  racy— a  government  of  the  people  by  the 
justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  same  people— can  or  can  not  maintain  its 
yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  justice  territorial  integrity  against  its  own  domestic 
will  surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  foes."  "This  is  essentially  a  people's  con- 
great  tribunal  of  the  American  people."  test."  " I  am  most  happy  to  believe  that  the 
And  in  his  first  message  to  Congress  he  said,  plain  people  understand  and  appreciate 
describing  the  insurrection:  "It  presents  to  this." 
the    whole    family    of    man    the    question  Such   expressions,    such   definitions,   such 
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quotations  might  be  greatly  multiplied. 
Enough  are  cited  to  show  that  the  idea  was 
ever  present  in  his  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  had  no  need  to  draw  upon 
the  memory  of  his  early  political  reading  to 
enable  him  to  formulate  the  closing  sentence 
of  the  Gettysburg  address. 

It  may  be  pertinent  here  to  point  out  an 
error  which,  if  uncontradicted,  may  confuse 
and  mislead  readers  and  students  of  the 
Gettysburg  incident  in  the  future.  In  a  re- 
cent biography  of  President  Lincoln  by  Mr. 
John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  the  following,  referring 
to  the  Gettysburg  address,  occurs  in  a  foot- 
note on  page  216  of  Vol.  II. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  remembered  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  added  to  the  words  which  he  him- 
self had  written   a  quotation  of  one  of   Daniel 


Webster's  most  famous  flights  of  oratory  —  that 
familiar  passage  in  the  reply  to  Hayne,  beginning : 
"  When  my  eyes  turn  to  behold  for  the  last  time 
the  sun  in  Heaven,"  etc.  The  modesty  was  bet- 
ter than  the  skill  of  this  addition ;  the  simplicity 
of  the  President's  language,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  sentiment  which  it  expressed,  did  not  accord 
well  with  the  more  rhetorical  enthusiasm  of  Web- 
ster's outburst.  The  two  passages,  each  so  fine 
in  its  own  way,  were  incongruous  in  their  juxta- 
position. 

The  accomplished  biographer  has  been  se- 
riously misinformed.  President  Lincoln 
added  no  quotation  from  Daniel  Webster  to 
his  Gettysburg  address,  nor  any  word  other 
than  those  set  forth  in  this  paper. 

John  G.  Nicolay. 
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